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ABSTRACT 

While this book is directed toward educators and 
counselors, its concepts are applicable all who work with youth, 
including parents. What the author does it to look honestly at one 
fact— that a linkage exists between serious drug sisuse and lack of 
self-estees— and to turn this fact around to encourage the building 
of^self-estees froi K-1? as the be«st d^fen^e against selfridestructive 
behavior such as serious drug sisuse. In consideration of this book's 
content, people whose lives and work brought thes to the drug ccene 
have shared counsel and the coison conviction that application of 
these ideas can both enrich life and enhance awareness of its worth. 
The book is for anyone concerned with the desensitizing aspects of 
our tise. (Author/PC) 
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PREFACE 



While this bixik is dircclcd tmvurd cducalors and counselors . its 
concepts are applicable lo all who work with youth — includinii 
parents. 

Some who read these payes will say. ••It's very interesting, but 
what has this to do with dniys?" The answer is, this isn't a 
conventional drug manual . We are concerned with drugs — but 
we v iew this issue as part of something larger. 

Others will say. ••|t seems to make sense, but it's complicated 
and probably wouldn't work for some kids ." To these we reply, 
••Yes. it isn't easy ... and yes. some kids won't be able to 
respond positively." We have no universal solution to any 
problem . 

What we have done is kxik honestly at a single fact ~ that a 
linkage exists between serious drug misuse and lack of 
self-esteeiii.— and turn this fact amiind to encourage the 
building of self-esteem from K through 12 as the best, defen.sc 
against .self-destructive behavior such as serious drug misii.se. 
This book is a rellection of the hcai1 and luia.shamedly so. In 
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consideration of its conicnl. people whose lives and work 
baiughl them to the drug scene have shared counsel and the 
common conviction that application of these ideas cati both 
enrich life and enhance awareness of its worth. 
V'hat follows is not just toreJucators any more than it is just for 
their charges. It is for anyone concerned with the desensitizing 
aspects of our time. 

In this sense, we are all both teachers and students. 

— Mitchell Winn 
Philadelphia, 1974 
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prologue 



Dniii use is here Id sUiy . In a world where Ihe pressures and 
uncertainliesot everyday life become inereasiimlv complex ihe 
need lo find and use personal amrmalion or escape mechanisms 
becomes more acuie. Drugs. incli,Jm}> aU ohol\ offer a 
profound and absolule way lo reliesc oneself lemporarily of 
pressures, real or imaiiinary. ihal are pari of ihe survival or 
idenlily process. 

To argue lha' drugs, a.s an escape mechanism, are more 
lethal lhan cand> bars, science-fiction novels, or ewn sky- 
diving, is lo mi.ss Ihe poini. Millions of dollars have been 
spent with dubious result in trying to persuade vounu people that 
drug use IS stupid because it is dangerous. Kids don't respond 
to this argument any better than their fathers would to the 
argument that war is lethal, therefore no one should be a soldier 
On the drug scene, as in war. it\ always -the other nuv" who 
gets hurt. 

Yet. the fact remains that thousands of voung lives have 
been damaged or lost because of drug misuse, and the feeling 
persists, in the angui.sh of the nation over this problem, that 
somehow all of us share lesponsibiliiy for it. 



H.s,..n..,ll>. .,n M J,s„n.(,on l,.,s hoc, Jr.ssn bciss.vn m„s„s. ..f ••.Im.s- 

..K-aUluhou,,,,. ,v.sMs „, „K. o„ ..dd..„o„ JWdon ..i '* 

> ..nd.nj.. roU-rcKvs lo Jruys ,n ihcsc pay.s shu„K| he imdorstood k kulc 

aU'i)hol Use. 
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I ike il or nol. cducaiof - are invDived in the pri)bleiii to a 
ureal deuree because tliey have the opportunity (o alTeet young 
lives in a very special way. Unencumbered w ith the emouonal 
connections ol Tamil v. they can bring the sort of tranied 
objctlivitv to their relationships with young people lew others 
can That'the V have thus tar been mostly Irustrated n> this matter 
bespeaks no particular inadequacy on their part: they have 
faliered mam! v because they haven-t had the tools ti> do the jo^. 
For ihe tmth is. that to date, the appri>ach to the drug d ' .-mma 
has been an extension ot a national policy that sought smiplistic 
solutii>ns to human problems in terms that have been anythmg 

but humanistic. 

We cannot ameliorate the drug tragedy with the big lie: 
smokinu marijuana does not inevitably lead to sluH>ting heroin. 

Young pe^'Pl^' ^^"^'^ "^'^ >^''"' 
acknowledged it. 

We cannot ameliorate the drug tragedy by moralizing: m a 
societv where even national leaders show contempt lor law on a 
grand'scale, the question ot right vs. wrong is meaningless on 

the street. u . i 

We cannot amelio ate the drug tragedy by technological 
PC-suasion: all the clinical data in the world is irtclevam to the 
person overwhelmed by the complexity ol lite. 

We cannot ameliorate the drug tragedy by insensitive 
Madison Avenue slickness: a billbi>ard that sheerirgly asks 
•Why do you supp.se they call it dope .'" " only serves to alienate 
turther those insolved with drugs. 

We cannot ameliorate the drug tragedy by hypocrisy: the 
sanction and even glorification of alcohol as an acceptable torin 
of dru" use is an ins itation to the young the consequence ot 
whichV yet to be lelt. Alcoholism is the premier torm ol 

addiction in America. 

And we cannoi ameliorate the drug problem by 
consi.ninu those gripped by illicit drugs to a life of alternate, 
but controlled and socially ••acceptable" drugs that are equally 
addicting. 
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To the cilikiUDP sincerely eoniinineil u> helping the young 
gain a positive perspective on the ilnig scene, these approaches 
servo t>nly to exacerbate an already tomiiJable situation. 

Fortunately, a new national concept is emerging which 
emphasizes positive, rather than negative approaches, and some 
stales, like Calitbrnia. require basic health education along 
affective lines as a prerequisite tor teacher certification . 

Still, there are no simple solutions to the drug problems. 

And there are no single solutions to the drug problem. 

But If' any approach is to succeed, recognition must be 
given the fact that escape from certain realities is part of the 
human condition, and that, moreover, escapist behavior isn't 
nece.s.sarily counler-producdve . 

The Common Factor 

Drug casualties come from all walks of life. No ethnic or 
religious group, no sivial set. economic class or profession is 
without victims. The pervasiveness of serious dr;ig inisuse 
leaves no area untouched. In our highly mobile society with its 
sophisticated coninumications .systems, the drug scene can be 
anywhere. 

And yet. despite the variegated backgrounds of those who 
become enmeshed with drugs, one common factor emerges 
when drug use reaches self-destructive levels: its victims are. 
with rare exception, unhappy with thems.'lves. 

Which \snot to say that drug ilependents are withou! any 
sen.se of self-esteem. Nor is it to say that anyone in the straight 
world, the non-dmg world, who has risen above the pressures 
that drug dependents succumb to. should feel su|vri(>r. It is 
simply to say that those entrapped by drugs usually have 
insufficient internal resources to rise above the pressures and 
self-doubts that are part of the human experience. 

Tliat drug dependents generally think poorly of themselves 
is well documented. Sociologists, penologists and almost 
everyone in some way assiKiated sv ith K-has ioial science 
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agrees thai Miym^ NoH'-estcoin is a key part of clerHjndcncy 

rehabilital on. 

Why. then, have the various approaches to the drug 
problem been so demonstrably unsuccessful ? Why is the 
recidivism rate amony druii dependents so high .' 

The Concept 

There are no clear-cut answers to these questions. But 
there may be a clue in the fact that treating self destructive 
behavior almost invariably occurs after that behavior has been 
manifested, or. to put it differently, after a low level ot 
self-e.steem has permitted the individual to succumb to 
pressures and selt-doubts. 

Which leads to th'^ concept of this bt)ok ... and explams 
why educators may play a key role in alleviating the drug 
problem: The hesi way to counter serious drufi misuse ts to 
develop and reinforce self-esteem during; an individual's 
formative xears - especially Me he is a child. 

The various drugs of misuse and theireffects, and ways ot 
identifying and treating drug users, are not the subject of this 
book. Still, this is important information for drug discussions, 
and educators unfamiliar with it should contact their State 
Departments of Education, or one of several national 
information sources* for appropriate resource material. What 
this book is concerned with is the area of drug misuse tor which 
virtually no solid data exists: the "why" of it. 

What there is to work with are some grim atter-the-tact 
facts: that thousands of young people become drug casualties; 
thai little of what has been done to deal with the drug problem 
has been very effective; and that something must be attempted 
to counter drug misuse long before it might happen. 

The aim of this book is to sensitize educators to some ot the 
important behavioral presures that affect how//,n- interact with 



*Scc Appendix, piigc M. 
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people. The idea is ihal. iiivcn this uiHlcrsti.iHlini?. cdiicatDrs 
will bo better ei|iiipped to diseover and fortify posi'tive aspeets 
of young lives, and by so doing, ameliorate the proble.ns of 
growing up — ineluding drugs. 

BuiUh:ig self-esteem is not only important as a drug misuse 
countermeasure; it is central to the total learning and'life 
process. 
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c pressures 
and 

risk taking 

While humiin railurc ciin MMiictimcs k- .eauycil . iiddik- lias 
NCI devised any smind way U> measure sueeess; il simply doesn't 
lend itself 10 slatistieal analysis, panieulurly where hehavior is . 
cDneerned . 

But it i:. pDssihIe ti) yauye the success i>r cITectivoness of 
ci»mmunicatii>n while it is li(i/)i)cni,i!i. The degree of levelini:. 
interaction, and trust sharing that a teacher enjoys in dealing 
with young fx-oplc is an important indicator of this. For this 
reason, any attempt to deal with ideas concerning behavior 
shtnild oecur in assmall a groupas possible. One simplycannoi 
get sensitive interaction when dealing with people on a mass 
or lecture basis. 

Critical toany understanding ol'behavior is understanding 
risk-taking. In our competitive soeiety. the risk taker is a hero: 
(ho greater the risk survived, the more impressive the individual 
who survived it. If Charles L.mdb.-rgh or Edmund Hillary 
hadn't tiiken — and survived — great risks, who would 
remember them? And what is it that impels people to race fast 
cars, fight bulls i»r go over Niagara Falls in a barrel? 

For all such people, more is involved than any tangible 
gain. Ft>r each individual, it's a way to prove something to 
himself, away to enhance self-image, a form of do-it-yourself 
personal reinforcement. 

.So too for the young person growing up. biach 
achievement, each challenge met. is pari of the maturing 
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priKCss m h-iws of the iiulivulnul's self-pcn-quion. To bo able 
losav. - l did thai." especially to one's peers, is to have passed 
another benehiiiark in growing up. Our culture places high 
value on sophistication, or. to use the lexicon of the young, "on 
being cool." 

And. being cool can range from walking a railroad track or 
ridinv! no-hands on a bicycle, to smoking cigarettes, swiping 
and drinking dad's beer, or doing drugs. Every child goes- 
through this ... and usually on to other things more mundane. 
Bui for some, certain kinds of risk taking become a niison 
il'i'in'. a means whereby, through escalation, they draw 
attention to themselves and become, even if for the moment, a 
kind of hero. For the person into drugs as his form of 
self-expression, the overdose survived becomes a badge of 
distinction. In his world, he's not unlike the adventurer who 
alone faces and conquers the difficult mountain. Cheating death 

is evervonc's fantasy. 

To just acknowledge that risk taking is part of discovermg 
self-esteem is. however, insufficient to equip the educator to 
recogni/e its parameters and what these parameters mean. 
Equallv important are identifying and understanding the 
pressures that are part of the process; being aware that often 
these pressures conflict; and. most significantly, recogni/mg 
the clear relationship between risk taking and decision makmg. 

Identifying the kinds of pressures youngsters must cope 
with is difficultWause many pressures overlap. The process is 
facilitated somewhat, however, by grouping them into two 
general categories: ininnal eMcnnil . While the groupings 
may appear^irbitrary. the need for understanding their 
components is vital. 



* * * 
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INTERNAL PRESSURES 



Inlcmal pressures arc ihosc which rclalc lo yciulcr. culuiral 
iradilions. cxpcclalions and roles. Unlike exiernal pressures 
which boar on all young people, inlcrnal pressures arc 
seleciively applicable. Major subdivisions inio which such 
pres,sures could be divided include: 

( h Male/Fcmalo 

(2) Elhnic 

(?>) Religious 

(4) Urban/Non-urban 

(5) Palrioiic 

Inlernal pressures atfcci individual ri.sk laking in icrmsot* 
pre-shaping behavior wiihoui reference lo risks. Teachers al.so 
are subjecl lo such pressures, and Iheir respon.ses lo Ihem can. in 
turn, atfeci ihe way youngslers achieve. 

Male/Female 

The grealesl delenninanl of role expecialion is gender. 
Until recently, our .society generally accepted well-established 
preconceptions about .sexual roles. Cla.ssically. girls were 
expected to be soft, sweet, emotionally demonstrative persons 
who would grow up to become housewives and mothers. Boys 
were expected to be tough, brave and un.sentimental (big boys 
don't cry), and grow up to become breadwinners, husbands and 
lathers. 

The female who valued a career over inotherhocKl was 
widely .scorned. The male who was disinterested in having a 
family was likely to be labeled "immature." But males could 
hold almost any job. and all top decision-making occupations, 
particularly in the business world, were their .sole province. 
Jobs thought suitable for females were generally in the service 
areas or positions ancillary to what men were doing, .such as 
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wailrcsN. nurse, sccrclarv . and llic like. A tcnialc professional 
was a rare cxccplion. and in many cases, females in s'.ieli 
iKCupaiions. unless self-employed, were paid less for iheir 
work ihan were men similarly iKCupied. A common ralii>nale 
for ihis inequity was ihal wnmen were unreliable employees in 
thai they would Ines itably leave to have babies or to accompany 
husbands building careers elsewhere. 

Since World War II. when women filled many ••male" 
jt)bs for absent servicemen, community aiiiuules towards 
WDinen in many occupations have been slowly changing. 
Having proved they could do well in virtually any kind of work, 
women increasingly have'demanded a better chance for 
employment — and at wages comparable to those paid their 
male counterparts. 

Change in traditional roles for females got its greatest 
impetus, however, in the sixties with the development and 
widespread acceptance of new and highly effective tspes of 
birth control for women. Freed from the biological entrapmem 
of pregnancy, many women began to question the concept of 
universal motherhood and for some, marriage became a less 

desirable goal. 

Other factors that changed traditional female roles were: 
growing awareness of oveqiopulation as an ecological concern; 
wider community acceptance of nonmarital cohabitation; and 
women liberation movements which sought and obtained 
national legislation ensuring equal employment oppt>rtunities. 

The widespread advent of contraception and more liberal 
aK>rtion laws has had a profound effect on what sK as heretof ore 
(he greatest area of risk taking for young females, In a like 
manner, it has affected sexual risk taking for young males. 
Sexual roles for young people have been greatly altered by these 
changes. Females are becoming more aggressive in making 
sexual demands on partners, and casual relationships involving 
.sex are more common, 

Changes in male role have been less profound than those 
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lor Icnialcs. bin ihcs lui\L'lvL'n miivthclcss siiinilicant. Unlike 
loinulcs. svin) have stiuiiylcd ior nniiv t)p|)orUinity in nianv 
liokK. nuilcs have hcconic less 'Micccss" tMicntccI than uncc 
was ihc case. In part a cunaMiiitant o\' the cxpansiiin of )cnuik' 
roles, niak's arc nt)sv sonicu. it less inclined io assume 
ivsponsibilitics which l\)rnicrly wore pan of st)ciety's 
cxpectatit)ns of them. While nu)st yt)iini: males still adhere tt) 
traditional notions of family lorniation and careerdevelopmen!. 
substantial numbers are delaying the process while cxphM-ing 
alternate life styles within the context of situations which 
ini|X)se minimal personal restraints. 

With the ' shotiiun marriage" bcctMiiinii less of a 
phenomenon and with de|X.'ndency on male support less urgent 
than it once was. an increasing number of young people, aware 
i)f the high level of marital failure experienced by their ciders, 
are delaying maniage and family l\)rmation. 

Recognitit)n of these ini|xmant changes in male/female 
role e\peciatit)ns is critical to the teacher seeking wavs 
to reinft)rce self-esteem in the young. This is particularly 
significant in view of the fact that parents, for the most part, find 
it hard to accept these changes. The. teacher who thinks little 
girls should play with dolls and little boys should think of 
becoming- doctors or lawyers, ctuild be sowing seeds 
of resistance that might later be expressed by serious drug misuse. 
Reinforcement of self-esteem for the ytumg of both se.xes m)w 
lequires that all life aspiratitMis be encouraged l\)r everyone. If 
little Peggy uants io be president t)f an>thing when she gn)ws 
up ... wh\ m)t'.' 

Ethnic 

Not long ago. sclnH)lchildren were taught that America 
was a great melting pot for peoples from all over the world. 
Indeed, part of our sense of greatness was derived from the 
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belief lhal il iluln'l mailer wIid your gramlpu was or where he 
came from — we were all one happy national family. 
No more . 

Largely as a resiill of the struggle of blacks to enter the 
mainstream, the concept of racial or ethnic pride has been 
developed to the point that the Anglicizing of America is now a 
thing of the past. Today, people paste decals on automobiles 
indicating Italian. Gemian. French and What-Have-You 
heritage. Third or fourth-generation Americans who don't 
know the mother tongue of their ancestors are seeking clues to 
their origins. 

The desire for identity in this form, as a further reinforcer 
of self-esteem, is one kind of answer to the racial slurs and 
innuendos that have been an ugly part of American life for too 
U)ng.TheChicano sitting in a Texas classroom doesn't feel like 
being a second-class citizen; pretty or not. the black girl newly 
arrived in a suburban classroom believes that black is beautiful; 
the Jewish boy who wants to be an actor doesn't daydream about 
a new homogenized name to go up in lights; and kowalski isn't 
ashamed to have kalbase in his lunchbox. 

Accepting differences instead of pretending they don't 
exist is a new and better way of things. But it's equally 
important, in dealing with and reinforcing thiJ feelings of young 
people, that there be understanding of what these differences 
imply . For example, if the Chicano boy were to find himself in 
trouble and be required to participate in group counseling, that 
decision could be viewed as a great insult by his family. 
Mexican-Americans pride themselves in holding family 
counsel on serious matters. 

For the youngster coming from a strong ethnic 
background . risk taking in any form that could create hero status 
is a powertui stimulus. If he succeeds, it's like a success for all 
of his kind. Ethnic heroes have been part of the American scene 
for a long time. 



Hor blacks. ( 'hicaiiDs aiul American I luliaiis. ethnic urigin 
is more than mere declaralitin: ihey are what they Kmk like ... 
and ihal'.s mure demanding, emotionally, than being a 
selt-pr(Klaiined white anything. Moreover, generalion.sofhard 
experience in dealing with an often intolerant white majority 
have made them particularly .sen.sitive to any kind ofinteraction 
with "out.sider.s." By way ot" illu.stration. the white teacher 
deahng with a black child can expect .some degree of mistrust 
and must be aware that "visible ethnics" will resort to 
time-proved techniques for maintaining distance with people 
they have no reason to trust . For blacks, dealing with ' 'whitey ' 
may require "shucking and jiving" — a kind of "play dumb" 
dialogue used as self-protection. 

Some believe that large ethnic concentrations of 
youngsters require teachers of the same ethnic extraction. 
According to this theory, a black teacher who grew up in the 
ghetto is best able to empathize with bli-.ck kids from similar 
circumstance. But growing up in the ght;^o does not necessarily 
make one an effective teacher, anymore than growing up in a 
comfortable white suburb means one is without sensitivity to the 
hopes and fears all children have. Teachers can be effective in 
the classnxim no matter where they come from — provided they 
recognize their own origins as well as those of their students and 
what this all implies. If the teacher is aware of these factors, 
chances are that youngsters who might otherwi.se resort to 
serious risk taking to prove their ethnic worth may tlnd it 
unnece.ssary to do so. 

Religious 

Any religion with substantial numbers of followers has 
adherents in the United States. Be that as it may. the principal 
religit)us furce in this country is that derived from the 
Judeo-Christian heritage as refined by the Protestant Ethic of 
Calvanist times and adapted, as a mod rn cultural concept, as 
the Succeii.'* Ethic. 
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The pniiciiul tenets o\' this philosophy arc that man is 
imivrfccl ami nnist sock to improve hitnsclt so that he will be 
acceptable to CukI . The concept of rewaril is also operative here: 
if a man does well in life it is probably because he is pleasing 
God; ifhc has aihersity. he is paying for some shortcoming. In 
either case, he has a chance at acceptance alter death provided 
he conducts himself in a certain way in anticipation of it. 
Heaven is the reward for all who have measured up. 

Risk taking is operative within the religious context in that 
failure to measure up to God's expectations can consign an 
individual to a state where his soul can find no peace even after 
death. From Jewish philosophy comes the basic ndes of 
conduct enunciated in the Ten Commandments. In the main. 
Christianity is an offshix)t of these ideas with a less angry God 
a.s the centerpiece and with Jeslis represented as a special figure 
directly sent by God. The Protestant Ethic refinement is that 
men must toil, and he who toils most mightily has the best 
chance at heaven after death — as well as material success 
during life. 

In our culture, the Success (Protestant) Ethic h;<' hvcome 
fundamental to our notion of individual accumulation of goiKis 
and use of resources . There are no delineated upper restrictions 
to what an individual should have, or even hope to have: "The 
sky's the limit." 

Risk taking is very important to those involved in the 
Success Ethic. Almost every rags-to-riches story involves 
someone who stepped out of the parade and went another 
direction to make good. In Arthur Miller's IMith of ii 
SaU'snuin. Willie Loman's failure is underscored by the brother 
w ho reminds him: " "I went into the jungle a |X)or man and came 
out rich at 21 !" To be a Success Ethic winner, one must be 
aiigressive. tough, detemiined and, above all. unsentimental. 

Among the young there is a growing uneasiness 
concerning the Success Ethic. Many believe the accumulation 
of things isn't worth the struggle it requires. For parents who 



luivc silcri Ileal imidi lo pros iiL- a liij;hor li\ ini: Miiiuliial. diis 
SLViiiiiii; iiioiaiiiiKic on ihc part nl ihcir chiklivn can bLVonic a 
puini nl" anuii!t)ni.sni. 

I( is also Hue (hat lor mans (he sonny, ihe ivjceiion of 
'•ihings" is pail of counici-Lulunv conl\)iiniiN . a icin|>oiarN 
iradc-i)ir ol conilori lor ilic liaiJcr life of ilic poor. Havini: 
conifori lo tall back on makes poscns easier. It is ilie rare pu)r 
person wlia woukln'i ykulls irade his .siuiahon lor one of 
all'kienee. 

W liaiever (he reason, and ln)u ever sincere ihe rejeciion o\' 
ihe Success llihic and ihe accuinulaiive lile. ii's a kind of risk 
(akiny (hat lew paienis led eass about. For iheni. ihe alieinaiive 
lile si> Ic many younysiers admire is soinehosv a personal insult . 
Those N\ho are unwilling lo work hard lo uei ihinys are easily 
caceinMi/ed as "bums." 

Reureiuibly. iheiv are mans decern parenis \\ht)seayony 
nver Che lile sisle prelerences of ihe youni; blinds ihem lo 
valuable endeavors. A universily dean whose son dropped out 
ul colleiie lo handcrali lurniiure regarded ihe decision as a siyn 
of personal failure lor ihem boih. How much beiier ii miyhi 
have been loreach person "sseir-esieem had ihe luiher been able 
tn lake pride in his son's creaiiviiy. 

While iheiv is less liieral adherence U) religious dt)yma 
mday than several yeneiaiions ago. many persons base iheir 
eihics on biblical or oiher reliiiious principles. This is 
pariicularly irue ol ihose who follow Roman C aiholic or 
Proiesiani FundaiiK'nialisi dtKirines. 

Teacheis are nol supposed lo be concerned wiih siiidenis* 
reliyious pteterences. Bui meaningful inieraciion wiih young 
pet)ple requires familiariis wiih iheir religious philosophies and 
Ihe ways in which ihese ideas shape enu)iit)nal siruciure. As 
long as response lo ihese factors is noljuclgemenial. knowledge 
of Ihem can he vers helpful in enhancing inierperst)nal 
coiniminicaiitMi. lu|ually impt)riani. teachers shtnild be aware 
of the way in which their beliefs may affect their responses. 
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Religion orgaiii/oJ aloiti;. iradilional linos is particularly 
demanding tor today's youth who seem less inclined toward 
acceptance of its restraints and formalities than their elders. 
Many churches report declining attendance and interest on the 

part of the young. 

Teachers should not conclude, however, that young 
people are without religious feeling. What distinguishes them 
from their parents is their impatience with religious fomi and 
church-going. That they may differ with their elders about 
mattets of life style does not necessarily suggest they arc less 
moral. Movements like the Jesus People and others based on 
both western and eastern religious philosophies indicate 
substantial interest in religious matters by young people — the 
principal followers of such sects. 

Urban/Non-Urban 

At one time, this internal pressure factor would have been 
delineated Urban/Rural . but today's rural dwel ler is much more 
sophisticated than his predecessors, and he is joined by the 
suburbanite who dabbles at being "country." 

The principal difference between the urban and non-urban 
person is that the city dweller leads a higher intensity life with 
less sense of security . Consequently, the child who grows up in 
the city may be more suspicious, less open . and less likely to get 
into personal sharing than is his non-urban counterpart. 

Risk-taking is an every day fact of life in the city. People, 
traffic, commercial bustle, and criminal activity are just .some of 
the urban child's daily concerns. The urban child is s(X)n 
confronted with alcohol and other kinds of dnigs. and may. 
moreover, discover that the traffickers in these things (Big Risk 
Takers) acquire a quasi-hero status. 

Because many urban children come from poverty 
situations, their role models may be older people in the 
community who have risen above poverty by unusual activities 
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often outside the law. In ilie parlance of the slreel. this is 
**workini: a Inisile." It nijohi range from niimhers running to 
pimping or drug dealing. The C(H)| hustler — the •"Superny'* 
with Hashy clothes and a big custom car— is as much a hero to 
the impressionable poveny child as w as the Lone Ranger to an 
earlier, nondrug generatit)n. 

When you're poor, risk taking cm sometimes be more than 
a way to reinforce identit> and seli-esieem . Sometimes, it's the 
requirement for fuiidamcntal survival. 

Patriotic 

Only a generation ago, patriotism was a word almo.si 
anyone could define - and all definitions would be pretty much 
alike. 

Not any more. 

After.sending youth to war three times within 30 years, old 
concepts of patriotism have become unacceptabie to .some who 
argue that " "peace is patriotic. " The escalation of the Indochina 
contlicl brought this difference into .sharp fiwus in the '70s and 
became a bitterly divisive national is.sue. In the main, it was the 
young who led the opposition to the war, 

Risk taking was very much part of the argument. 
Most older people, particularly tho.se who remembered or 
served in World War II. fell that military duty was every 
young man's obligation, regardless of political considerations. 
Many young people thought the political issues were of prime 
importance, arguing the war was unjust and a blot against 
traditional American respect for self-determination of peoples. 
Accusations of cowardice were met with accusations of 
murdering. War resistance demonstrations annmd the nation 
increa.sed in number and si/e. Eventually, as casualties from 
IndiKhina mounted, more older people began to question the 
morality of the war and Congress brought pressure to end 
American involvement in it. 
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The iinpaci oi war resistance i>n the very yi>mig was 
considerable. Those whose older brothers and sisters opposed 
thcirparentsonthe issue tended to side with their sibHngs. For 
some, the death or incapacitation of brothers who had been in 
the fighting without understanding its reles ance to American 
lite wus bevond comprehension. Finally, opposition to the war 
by substantial numbers ot s eterans of it — .some of whom 
rejected medals for salor they had won on its battlefields — 
made the contliet one where traditional hero roles became 
invalid. In short, risk taking in this situation became a loser's 
game. 

The politicizing of the young presents teachers with an 
extremelv delicate situation. Because political considerations 
arc often attended by strong emotional feelings, dealing openly 
with children on such matters requires .special sensitivity . The 
temptation to take sides when discussing topics like Vietnam, 
obliuation to the nation, the nature of patriotism, and the like is 
hard\o avoid. But because this is a very important internal 
pres.sure that will be with children long aiter they have become 
adults, it is one of great importance. 

The pressure of patriotism is the pressure of conscience. 



EXTERNAL PRESSURES 

External pressures are those which teiul lo affect all > ounj! 
people, no maner whiu their iinemal pressure situations may be. 
Important eoniponents iue: 

(1) Parental 

(2) Peer 

(3) Authority 

(4) Legal 

(5) Reward 

Risk taking in response to e,\t.;mal pressures becomes 
tiperative primarily through resistance to the pressures. 

Parental 

From tlie time of awareness until adolescence, parent 
pressure is the principal behavior detemiinmt the young person 
must adapt to. For some, rigid cixies of behavior are expected. 
Forothen;. a nermissiveness that makes virtually no demands is 
the rule. Whatever the |X)licy of the family, each child is taught 
that his pariMits have some kinds of expectations against which 
his behavior will be measured. 

For most youngsters, the learning process begins at home 
witli emphasis on what they should not do often exceeding 
insiniction in what should be done. For the teacher interested in 
dealing effectively with young people, understanding of 
ianiilial expectations can be an important clue to risk-taking 
bchaviiir. 

While parent pressure doesn't decline with the advent of 
peer pressure, its influtPce begins to lessen as smn as the 
youngster has contact with other children and the family 
altitudes they represent. 



Peer 

As ihc child approaches adDlcsLViKCihc innucncc of poor 
pressure grows in inverse ratio to that ot parent pressure, with 
approval by jx-ers eventually o\ eniiling approval by parents as 
inevitable uenerational differences come into play. For 
example. aV>"ng girl bix>ught up in a world of birth control may 
have less reluctance about sexual activity than her mother had a 
generation ago. With pressure from her contemporaries to 
experiment with sex or be tagged hopelessly old fashioned, she 
might find it easier to risk parental disapproval than social 
osinieism by peers. Then too. there is the time honored 
inclination toward peer eonfomiity that every younger 
generation succumbs to — despite equally time honored 
protestations about individualism. 

Fomi. as often as function, is the ^>ne of contention. 
Youth has been "getting high" as part of socializing for as long 
as generations now alive have been around. In grandpa's day. 
kids got off on bathtub gin. Indad's adolescence, it was "Seven 
& Seven." For the Aquarian generation, it's been "pot." For 
the generations to come ... who knows? 

An elusive fact about peer pressure is that while it is 
constant, it is also constantly changing. What is "in" today is 
passe tomorrow . Additionally . despite a popular notion that 
the younger generation will inevitablv do just as their fathers 
befiire them . the nature of behavioral change is cybernetic; each 
generation learns from t'ne one ahead and the one behind. It is 
the confusion over this that causes so much of the breakdown in 
dialogue between parents and their children or between .oachers 
and students. "I just can't talk to him" could as easily be said: 
"He doesn't take the same risks I did." which in a functional 

.sense just isn't true. 

Peer pressure is probabls the most profound external 
pressure the developing person experiences. To be appreciated 
by i>ne's contemporaries is often the best minor a child has 
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when he siibsionstiousis asks himself. "How am I doiny?" If 
poors approve, while parents Jo not. chances are the resiihing 
conflict will be resolved in favor of the contemporaries. 

Understandinii the need for peer approval is fundamental 
for touchers seeking bettor interaction with students. But a 
prerequisite for this is awareness of what current peer pressures 
may be. as well as awareness of areas of conflict from the home. 

Authority 

An overlappini: pressure that becomes more significant as 
the child enters school and continues throughout his lifetime is 
that of authority. It is in this area that the educator is most 
intimately involved because his role carries with it substantial 
authority power. 

For the youngster, a certain ambivalence is often attached 
10 the authority figure, beginning with parents (who make him 
fool badly by disapproval or withdrawal of privileges), and 
extending later to teachers (who can hurt him with grades, 
detentions, bad reports or recommendations) or policemen (who 
give him tickets, or make him move from a comer, or call him 
"kid"). 

The educator is in a particularly sensitive position because 
ho may find his ow n sense of self-esteem threatened by the 
students with whom interaction is required. If a child is 
rebellious or shows contempt for what the teacher is doing, a 
natural reaction is to u: authority rights to deal with the 
prcMem. The difficulty here is that the unpleasant behavioral 
manifestation may represent just the tip of an iceberg of 
discontent. If no particular happening precipitates the Incident, 
(he teacher must ask himself why his student respt)iided in a 
manner out of keeping with what was going on. 

Much of the problem with authority figures is rigid use of 
power in petl\ ways that diminish its value in more critical 
situations. A group of California educators attending a drug 
seminar had an example of this when, at the conclusion of their 
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class, the instnicu)f asked ihcm u> line up by twos at the diH>r. 
Their first respi>nse was U) laugh al his "eute joke." The 
instaicior reacted to their laugh with a stem face and insisted 
they do as told, After ''icy reluctantly complied, their nsmg 
anger changed to insi^ when the instructor made a quiet 
observation on the petty use of authority. 

In dealing with the youngster who exhibits problematic 
behavior, the educator must base an awareness of those factors 
which affeet his own behas ior and res|x>nse patterns — as well 
as those which impact the student's. Educators also require 
reinforcement of self-esteem, and. like >oung people, their 
actions are often affected by the same internal and external 
pressures that set role models for them . Sorting out what these 
pressures are. and knowing how they affect one's feelings and 
respt>nses are vital to maintaining perspective on the lives ot 
others . An authority figu.- should mean more toa child than the 
image of a person with po.ver; more im|x>i1antly. authority 
should impart the idea of people sense. Or. as the kids would 
say: "He's got it together." It s bad grammar, but it s a great 
compliment, 

Legal 

The fact that stringent laws exist regai ding illieit drugs and 
their use requires recognition. The legal consequences of dmg 
misuse also affect the problem, 

AdsDcales of strong drug Liws argue that the laws are 
designed to pnHect people from the deleterious effects of drugs 
inipmperlv used, and therefore, such laws are good. 

Opponents of strong drug laws argue that the lasv s seek to 
regulate moralitv and create another category of victimless 
crime (along with gambling and prostitution ) which, they hold, 
should not be subject to control , Therefore, such lasv s are bad , 

There are also a number of divergent views, falling 



boiwoen these tsvi). on the appiDprialcnoss of .wisiing law about 
drugs. 

Many who have lisiened to both arguments feel thai debute 
about dmg laws has signifieanee beyond the daig question. 
What is at stake is the fundamental consideration about whether 
laws should be invariably respected, whether or not they arc 
deemed moral. In the widespread disregard for drug law.s. an 
erosion in the traditional American respect for law as the 
backbone of social compact has becoi.'c a matter of deep 
concern . 

At the heart of the issue are the laws regarding marijuana 
use. Whilethe.se prohibitions have become less stringent in their 
consequences than once was the case, those who oppose the 
laws cite lack of scientific evidence of marijuana's al leged evils 
(as confimied by a presidential commission asked toexplore the 
matter) as reason to decriminalize use of the substance. They 
say the continuance of marijuana laws in the face of such 
findings places otherwise law-abiding people into the categi>ry 
of law breakers — and thereby eriKles respect for law. 

While there are many who agree that .Americans should not 
be guided by "bad * laws, they feel the way to rectify the 
situation is to amend the laws by duo process ratherthan simply 
ignt>re them. Their argument is that laws should be worthy of 
respect if we are to avoid social chaos — but they y.hould not be 
flaunted during the process of change. 

Whatever one's feelings on this issue, there can be no 
doubt that the presence of such laws divs influence behavior. 
One of the side effects of dmg laws— including tho.seattending 
marijuana — is the deleterious effect they have had on 
community/police relationships. While the issue rages on. those 
charged w ith enforcement are the men in themiddle. Clearly, if 
police were allowed to enforce laws according to each officer's 
personal conviction, there would be no legal equity . Therefore, 
police must enforce the lasss as they exist. e\ en though every 
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action taken relative lo marijuunu regulations causes resentment 
in some quarters. 

The attitude nf the young toward the police is a matter of 
s|x*cial concern . Where once the police officer was a respected 
member of the connnunity svhom youngsters could look up to. 
this is less the case today. 

Certainly some measure of this resentment has been well 
earned: the bad record compiled by some pt)lice in dealing with 
minorities, "hippies," war protestors and others has tarnished 
their image. More recently, however, law enforcement 
departments across the nation have recruited more minority 
members and younger, more progressive officers with better 
educations and keener social insight in order that they more 
accurately and fairly represent the interests of their 
communities. 

But police are people too. Failure to recogni/e the 
frustrations pt)lice must cope with in doing their jobs can only 
exacerbate the problem and further erode respect for law. Many 
community-minded officers have seen criminals go free after 
apprehension at personal risk: the clogged courts that leave 
criminals on the street long after execution of crimes weaken 
confidence in the system; the seeming impunity of major 
criminals suggests corruption in high places. Given these 
conditions, the risks are tix) great, the personal abuse too 
constant, and lack of community support too frequent to 
promote enlightened as well as effective law enforcement. 

These are sophisticated is.sues for young minds. 
Nonetheless, the teacher who wishes to communicate with 
young jHiople about the pressures that affect life in a way 
relating to risk taking and self-esteem must deal with them in an 
open, unbiased way. 

One of the drug scene ironies educators must face is that 
some jurisdictions require them to report anything they know 
concerning drug activity. For the teacher trying to reach a 
youngster seeking help, this poses a great moral dilemma. One 
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nnisi cither turn away tiDin the child, by rcportini! him, 
ilcscroy any puss ibiliiy of really hclpinjj this or any other young 
person . Alternatively , one ean break the law by ignoring it, thus 
running the risk of being a reliietant accessory to a crime. ' 

To oNcrcome this problem, some jurisdictions have 
enacted special legislation called "confidentiality law s" which 
pcniiit teachers to help young people with drug problems 
without ru nning afou I of drug laws . Maryland was the first state 
to enact such legislation, and its law has become the nuxiel for 
similar legislation elsewhere. 

Because leveling, open exchange and mutual respect arc 
critical in dealing with young people on the drug issue, it's 
important that educators involved in such activities acquaint 
themselves with local drug laws as well as the drug pt)licies of 
their school or schix)l district. If these policies make no 
provision for frank and confidential teacher/student exchange, 
decisions to pemiit this should be sought. 

Reward 

The reward pressure concept was probably invented by a 
goat-cart driver who discovered carrots. The idea that "doing 
this will get you that" has given more impetus to mankind than 
the btx)t and club combined. 

For the student, the reward of education (the carrot) Kx) 
often is the grade. While the trend is away from this in favor of 
nongrading evaluation techniques, the grade is still used by 
many teachers as a methixl of telling a student what is thought 
about him. The tragedy of the traditional grading .system, with 
all its competitive connotations, is that it often fails to regard the 
individual in temis of his personal progress. This failure is 
further complicated by the fact that in some o lucational 
institutions, particularly overcrowded inner city schiK)ls. 
behavior often becomes a prime detemiinant of the grade. 
Accordingly, many young people with potential, frustrated 
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with the coiKliiions nt their classrixims. become "problems" 
who are repfateclly t'aiieil or siMiietinies "passed" just to be 
gotten rid ol. With their potential iindeseloped and their 
aspirations ignored, siieh students are faced nn ith the choice of 
dropping out or "graduating" as functional illiterates prepared 
for little or nothing. 

The frustration of students stmggling for a sense of 
personal growth and worth within the confines of what is. tixi 
often, a custodial situation, also has its counterixnt in so-called 
"better schools." Whereas the high school diploma used tobea 
meaningful educational terminal |Xiint. this is no longer tme due 
to expansion of higher education facilities and a concomitant 
raising of edueation requirements by employers. Today, 
even prosaic jobs often rec|uire a college degree as a basic 
prerequisite, and the high school diploma is significant only in 
tenns of the grades it represents relatis e to consideration for 
college entrance. Thus, the reward of good high school grades 
is a chance to once again chase the carrot of good grades in 
order to obtain the degree necessar\ to gel a better job. 

While the concept of fonnal education being necessary to 
"prepare for life" is still valid with respect to cognitive 
learning, the frequent lack of affective input has left many 
young ix-'ople bewildered about themselNcs and a society which 
teaches them to aspire to the high-income business or 
professional worlds while sneering at artisans' occupations. 

A significant number of contemporary young people don't 
respond to the classic education/life plan or feel at odds with the 
high-income carrot principle. Consequently, they view college 
education as irreles ant and elitist and either forego ii or drop out 
ill favor of simpler lives with greater |xnential for personal 
creativity. Instead of "doing this .,. to gel that" (external 
reward), the young person today is just as apt to say. "I'll do 
this only if it makes me feel good about myself" (intenial 
reward). 
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It iVNMiiil picssiiiv for stiKiciits contiiuiL's aloiii; tlK- same 
lines it truUitionally lias, aiul it riyiU adliciviiLO to ukIcs of 
behavior coiitiiuies to preiKVups some ediieators more than the 
ilcvelopiiient of sell-esteem, solf-reali/atioii prospeets lor their 
students will remain dim. Ciisen such an aimosphere. it 
shoulil surprise noone that man> Noimy people react in terms 
of drug misuse. 

Insensitive useof discipline relative to reward is illustrated 
by the e\|vrience of a > oun- chiki who had been told repeatedh 
to "be c|uietand behave. "When found sitting alone in an empty 
classroom amlaskeil what he wasiloing there, he replied. "Vm 
being-have." 
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£c making 
better 
decisions 

Our soticiy reveres ihe deeision maker. In our folklore, 
.such a tiyure is a [x-rsoii of delenniiiatit)!!. slreiiylh and 
leadership qualily. Hedhe figure invariably seems lobe male) 
is sonielhiny of a hen). 

We lit)ni/e ihe decision makerbeeause we perceive he has 
faced ceriain risks . . . and overcome ihem by his decision. In ihe 
caset)fa Presideni faciny a nii.ssilecrisis. iherelalionshipof risk 
taking lo decision makiny is clear. We see it also for ihe 
battle-Nvinning general, goal-making fuMball player and even 
Ihe winner o\' ihe Irish Sweepslakes. 

Whal we dt)n'l perceive is ihalt/// |vople are decision 
makers and lhal risk laking is invariably part o\' ihe 
decision-making process. At minimum, ihe risk we lake wiih 
any deci.sion is lhal il pn)ves lo be less ihan ihe bcsl choice, for 
some, a question as mundiuie as •'What shall I wear lt)day?'* 
may imply the same kind of anxiety, on the [vrsonal scale, as a 
top executive's detenninalion to invest millit)ns in a new 
enien^rise. 

Failure lo recogni/c the im|X)rtance t)f decision making \'or 
everyt)ne — particularly for the young — is failure to recognize 
a very im|X)rtani universal human activity. 

Whileeverytmc iscxperienced in decision making, few are 
consistently good at it. and fewer still at case with the prtvess. 
In imponant measure, the anxiety asstK'iated with decision 
making ct>nies about because we have an imperfect vision o\ 
ourselves and the way in which we relate lo others wlu) mas be 
affected by the decision or pass judgment on it. 
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Overcoiniiiu (.leci.siiMi-makinii inhibiiums rci|iiircs 
tortilicatiiMi in lluvc essential aiul relaieil areas. First, there is a 
need for a elearer pietiire of ourselves as a prerecjiiisite lor liilly 
appreciating i>ur leelings about given decisions; second, there is 
a need for better techniques in communicating those leelings to 
others; and third, there is a need lor a system ol evaluating 
decisions to be certain the> tmls rellect what \se led. 

Behavioral scientists, studying these problems, have made 
impimant strides in recent years. Experiential learning 
techniques have been developed \s hich ha\ e proved elYective in 
overcoming the sivietal and seir-im|X)sed restraints which 
hinder the kind of |vrsonal recognition and expression essenMal 
to the decision-making prtvess. And. a system has been 
develi>pcd whereby personal decisions can be evaluated to leani 
if the) truly rellect the feelings of the |vrson \shi> has made 

them. . . 

The beauty of it all is that the techniques for experiential 
learning and values clarification (as the decision/evaluation 
system is calicd) can be easily mastered and applied. For the 
educator concemed with destructive behaviors such as drug 
misuse, these learning techniques, ci>mbined with an 
understanding of the linkage between fonnative pressures, risk 
taking, and the decision-making process, become humanistic 
ux>ls with which he can build the elements of self-esteem 
essential to positive growth and learning. 



* « * 
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EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

The basic idea of experiential learning is that if you can get 
people to share feelings within the context of special situations 
("experiences") specifically designed to give dimension ~ 
to identity and provide a better, nonthreatening way of 
communicating, the participants will make valuable discoveries 
abtmt themselves and others that will result in a more positive 
way of dealing with life. 

The way in which this is achieved is remarkably simple— 
as several sample experiences in the Appendix demonstrate. In 
the main, the teacher employs a. series of experiences— usually 
of increasing sophistication — as he works with participants to 
overcome their uneasiness about revealing themselves and 
dealing with others on personal terms. 

At the outset, he will usually employ exerci.ses designed to 
"break the ice." giving participants some awareness of one 
another. Openers might be simple name-games in which 
participants go around a circle introducing one another or telling 
something about their neighbor ba.sed on brief • 'pick-a-partner' * 
chats aU)Ut "what I like to do for fun." As the exeixrises 
progress, participants might have to deal with such matters as 
word association ("strong as a bull"), bragging (is it really 
bad?), positive focus ( "five nice things abt)ut me are ..."), and 
so forth . 

Neither special equipment nor an elaborate setting is 
necessary forexpeh.ntial learning. The usual requirements are: 
a trained leader toact as a guide and a catalyst; the participants: a 
room large enough to hold everj'onc comfortably and 
informally: and simple things like paper and pencils, and 
perhaps a blackboard and chalk. 

The participants need not know one another at the outset; 
indeed it's often better if they don't as one of the great things 
that happens with experiential learning is discovering new ways 
to know strangers quickly and personally. 
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Many i)t ilie c\|>cricnccs can bo applied on a one-to-one 
basis, but most work best in group situations . Also, while many 
of the experiences are designed for people past the elementary 
sch(H>l age. es en those designed for > ounger people can often be 
used effectively with older groups , It is sonieiinies said lhat one 
can be t(x> young for some experiential learning, but one can 

never be too old. 

The number and variety of exercises that can be used in 
experiential learning is remarkably great, and people engaged in 
this process are constantly developing new experiences or 
modifying existing ones to better fit particular requirements. 
Excellent samples of experiences designed for all kinds ot 
learning problems may be found in the Appendix. 

Freedom from Fears 

Most of us are reluctant to express our thinking and 
feelings, fearing we shall be thought stupid, silly, square, 
cowardly, incompetent and generally unattractive. Therefore, 
we are often afraid to speak out. dance, paint, sing or read 
aloud, try something new. approach people or even love. 

As the objective of experiential leaniing is to free people 
from needless fears that are self-imposed or inspired by others 
and. by so doing, liberate the power to create . to think, to learn, 
and feel good about life, the teacher must show great sensitivity 
in working with participants. 

The instructions applicable to most experiential Icaming 
situations are as follows: the participant is encouraged to be as 
truthful and honest as possible; he is urged not to be tix) modest 
about his good qualities and is told it's OK to mention things 
about himself he perceives not to be good; a.id he is also 
cautioned not to exaggerate his g(X)d qualities or his 
deficiencies, common mistakes that many make, 

The instructions for groups generally follow these lines: 
first, rcallv listen to others and try not to interrupt. Interruption 



IS identified as a siyn thai one isn't interested in the other person. 
Paying attention makes the speaker feel good, Interrupting 
makes the speaker feel bad, thus discouraging sharinu on his 
part. People respond both to g(K>d feelings and bad. When 
feelings are bad. an insumiountable communications wall is 
thrown up; when feelings are good, people are grateful and 
friendship is possible. 

Also, feel free to tell others what you like about them by 
praising. their good qualities. People so treated will want to 
respond in a positive u ay, cooperate, u ork harder, share more 
and equally important, to look for gwd qualities in others. 
Being negative is iustaseasy. but the result of this is to create an 
adversary who is defensive, suspicious and closed to 
constructive collaboration on any level! 

Finally, be honest when praising, saying only that which is 
sincerely felt. An insincere compliment, no matter how 
attractive, can arouse suspicion on the pan of the recipient. He 
will think he is being softened up for some exploitive purpose. 
For some people, particularly those with a poor sen.se of 
self-esteem, any compliment may be viewed with su.spicion. 
For the.se individuals, it might be necessary to explain whv one 
admires a certain characteri.stic. (Example; "I think you are a 
•sensitive person because you made a point of asking Mary to 
join us when you noticed she was holding back.") 
Whatever the approach, the experience should 
demonstrate that a sense of .self-esteem is a fundamental 
requirement of human life. In a world of increasing 
interdependence, the degree to which we are successful in 
fortifying self-esteem is the degree to which we attain that 
which is worth having. 



* * * 
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VALUES CLARIFICATION 

No one has yet devised a f\H)lpnx)f system to evaluate 
decision makine. but considerable thought has been given to a 
technique tor iniprosing the process. The technique is called 
"values clarification." 

Essentially, valvics clarification is an approach to 
communicating which enables the person expressing himself to 
do so in a manner which will most honestly reflect how he feels. 
The greatest benetit of values clarification is that it enables an 
individual to understand himself better while improving his 
communications with others. 

For the teacher concerned about opening meaningful 
avenues of communication with students, familiarity with the 
basic values clarification pr.Kess can provide the additional 
benefit o/' improving communication in many other 
areas including: teacher/teacher, teacher/administrator, 
teacher/parent, and teacher/community. 

While there are some variations in the way in which values 
clarification can be described, it is essentially a three-phase 
process with twoclarifying steps in each phase.* The phases are 
chwsing, prizing and acting. 

In the chiwsing phase, values clarification is accomplished 
by examining whether a decision is made freely and after 
thoughtful consideration of alternatives. 

In the prizing phase, values clarification discloses if the 
choice is cherished and one which the decision maker would be 
willing to affirm publicly. 

In the acting phase, values clarification reveals if the 



:a .modification bused on ,hc Ru.hs. Harmin und Sinu. 

Teachm: »<>rkinK CUnsroom. C ..lumbus. OH., t hark. Mwrri II 
Bwtk!.. 1966). 
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decision makeraclua! y does anyihing with his choice— and if 
lie is sure he would do ii again. 

Values clarification is accomplished through application 
of simple questions and strategies regaixling these phases — 
questions whose purpose is to make certain that a feeling 
expressed is truly reflective of an attitude h( Id. 

While values clarification works best on a one-to-one 
basis, it is possible to use clarifying respon.ses with more than 
one person at a time. The kinds of expressions that reflect 
attitudes, aspirations, interests, purposes, convictions, worries 
and opinions are those for which the process is most effective. 
Key phra.ses requiring clarification are tho.se which include 
terms such as : / * m for .I'm af>uinst , I helieve . I think , I prefer . / 
lutte, I love, and .so forth. 

In using the technique, it's essential that no statements be 
made which could cause embarrassment or anger fnr the 
respondent, An attitude of acceptance is very important in 
dealing with values expressed by others, even if the ideas are at 
odds with one's own feelings. Once again, .sensitivity to the 
internal and external factors affecting behavior is critical to the 
success of the prwess whose goal should always be the 
reenforcement of self-esteem. In this sense, there are no 
"right" or "wrong" answers in re.spon.se to clarifying 
questions. The appropriate answer will be found by the 
respondent him.self . The values clarification process will .serve 
only to stimulate self-examination in a gentle way. 

Questions u.sed as clarifies should be brief and simple. 
It is al.so important to avoid a barrage of questions, as this 
could lead to a feeling of interrogation. Remember, tix), that 
the responses are not too important to the person asking the 
clarifying questions; they are of real value only to the respondent. 
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Wluii l\^IK'Us is niM \o Iv uiLmi lilLTally as the way 
values Lhuilicaliiin can be accimiplishcl. Bui by applying these 
kinds of clarifyinii qucsiiims \o the steps o\' the pmeess. 
a fuller enniprehensinn o\' self with enneoniitanl gain in 
self-appreeiaiitin can result. 

Choosing 

Ch(N)siiiK Freely. The degree m which une's deeisinns are 
independently made Is (iften reflective oi the value placed m 
such decisiims In tluise wlni make them. NiMietheless. because 
(if pressures [o ov oihcv reuMins. we often make 

decisiiMis which are less (lur imn than we think. C'lMiseciuently. 
it's im|XMlant t() use values clarificatiiMi techniques \o examine 
decisiims nunc ch^sely. Typical o\- the clarifying questions 
applied to this values step are: 

H'lu'ir did yon .;'('/ tlmt ''/<'"•"' • •• '<"'!^ y<"'f^'[' 
thai way.' .-■Arc yon ilw only oncin yonr i>r<>nr whofirl.s diis 
uv/.v!' ... M7".' doi'syoui family iliink 'iilm! ...ArcyonKi'tm 
/,('//. from (myom' ' . . . Do yon need more lu'ln? . . . Can I heli>? 

Wluit wonid in'oplc say if yon didn't do what yon .sayyon'll 
(/. >:> . . . Howmnch lime wvnidyon dcvow to dm.' . . . Does your 
choice have anyihin\> to do with amyroval by odwrs? 

Ch(M»sinR ThouRhtfullv and from Alternatives. While it 
is impossible to eliminate -gut" reactions from decision 
making (and. indeed, there is some validity to --gut- feelings), 
it's Ljnerallv tme thai ihe most viable decisions are those 
arriCed at in' a rellective way thai also considers alternatives. 
C larifiers in this area 'night include: 

Have \on thon-Ju about dii.s very nuieh? ... How did von 
dunk this ihroniiir.' ... Are von sayim> that (interretini> the 
.statememf.' ...Are von imidyiii!^ that (distortim; the statement 
.so that he mn.^t correct it).' ... Wonid you please define yonr 
terms to be sure I understand them? . . . What as.snmi>tions have 
you mode ut reaching: this deci.sion.' ... Have yon con.sidered 
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alternatives:' ... Whit are thvy'.' ... What would he the 
amsequeih es of the altcnhttive.s? ... Have yon ranked the 
ulternative.s in order of .\ii>nifieanee:' ... What would he the 
cj, '••et of yonr choice on the alternatives:' . . . For whom are von 
doins! this.' ... Did yon talk tt anyone ahout your choice.' ... 
What have others said ahont your decision ' ... Whv is this u 
}{<>od choice:' ... Where will it lead.' 

Prizing 

Cherlshin};. Feeling giHidabi)in a tlecisinn is as iin|»rtaiu 
AS feeling gDod aluiin any mher aspeet o\' lumuui entieavoi . 
While there are times we make hesitant deeisions we later feel 
ciinfident abmit. it's mure nften true that deeisions reliietantly 
made beaime problematic, Clarificrs that eun reveal how we 
feci about decisions could include: 

. Ire yon _i>l(ul yon feel this way? . . . How loni> have yon 
wanted this.' ... Why is this decision .i>ood:' ... What purpose 
doesif .serve.' ... Why is if important loyon.' ...Slunildevervone 
do ihisyonr way.' . . . /s it something yon really prize? ...In what 
way would life he different without this? 

Affirming. Standing up for one's belief is a Western 
philosophical concept that goes buck at least to the time 
of the Magna C harta. Yet. the pressure for conformity in 
contemporary .society is such that the individual who espou.ses 
atypical views does so at personal risk, While it is relatively 
simple to be counted with the majority, it is eijually important 
that encouragement be given to being counted when a divergent 
view is held. In the decision-making process, panicularly as it 
applies to young people, the matter of affirmation is of critical 
importance, ('larif>ing questions that can be used in this values 
step could include: 

.ire y(nt willini> to tell someone else how von feel? ... 
li ould you he willini> lo sii>n a petition sni)portm{> your view? 
... Are yon sayina thai yon believe i repealing the idea)? ... 
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Shoulil people w ho believe as you do speak out? . . . Do other 
people know how you feel about this? ... Are you willing! to 
stand up and be counted for this? 

Acting 

Acting Upon Choices. Acting upt)n choices i.s. in some 
measure, another tbmi of affirmation . The principal difference 
here is that the individual is confronted with the possibility of 
taking steps, either singly or with others, which puts his beliefs 
on the line in an active, rather than phi losophically limited way . 
Some typical clarifiers: 

/ hear what you are for: now, what can you do about it? . . . 
A re you willinfi to commit personal resources to this? . . . Would 
you join an or}{ani:.ation commitied to this purpose? ... What 
have you already done for this purpose? ... What more could 
you do? ...Are you letting others know what you are doinf> ? ... 
What if they disagree with your decision? ... Where will this 
lead you? '.. . How far are you willing to go? . . . What are the 
consequences of what you do? ... How has your decision 
already affected your life? . . . How will it affect it in the future? 

Repeating. Repeating can be a useful values step in the 
decision-making process in two ways revealed through 
clarification: it either confirms the validity of a decision or it 
suggests that the decision, though fully considered, affirmed 
and acted upon, proved, upon experience, to be invalid. The 
bromide "You have made your bed; now you must lie upon it" 
has no place here, One of the purposes of living is to test the 
worth of values andconcepts previously developed. In the final 
analysis, the living experience is fundamental to learning and 
growth and is a process that continues throughout life. To be 
able to say, "I was wrong about that" should prove as 
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meaningf.il to the imlividiial as to be able to assert the 
correetness of a decision previously made. Some claritiers: 

Howloufi have ytnifelt this way? ... What liave yon done in 
•iupport of your choice? ... How often do you Jo it? ... Do you 
plan to do it more? . . . What are your plans for doiny more? 
Do y(nt try to interest others in your choice? . . , Do you try to 
involve others in whaty<nt do? . . . Has itheen worth the time and 
expense? ... What other thing's could you do that would serve 
the same purpose? . . . How lona will you continue to do this? . . . 
What did you not do because of what you did? . . . Was it alright 
not to have done those things? . . . How did you decide what had 
priority? ... Did what y<nt do cause problems? ... What were 
the problems and how did you resolve them? . . . Would you do it 
all atfuin? 
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Clarifying Clarifying 

Ralhs. Hanuin and Simon, who liasc contributed niiicli to 
cuiTLMit thinking about values clarification, make this imponant 
observation: 

Clarifying is an honest attempt to help a student UH)k at 
his life and to encourage him to think about it in an 
atmosphere in which positive acceptance exists. Students 
will probably not enter into the perplexing process of 
clarifying values for themselves if they perceive that the 
teacher does not respect their viewpoint. If trust is not 
communicated, the student may well play the game, 
pretending to clarify and think and choose and prize but 
being unaffected by the exchange as by a tiresome 
morality lecture. 

As important as knowing what clarifying is, is knowing 
what it \snot. Most signiricantly. clarifying is not therapy and 
should not be used on persons with serious emotional problems. 
While some aspects of the process resemble certain 
psychological techniques or sensitivity training, clarifying 
should not be regarded or employed in this way. However, as 
with psychological or psychiatric methtxiology . it should not be 
used by persons who are themselves emotionally "at sea." 

Clarifying also isn't a one-shot sort of thing. Indeed, one 
shouldn't expect a very meaningful response to it on first 
exposure. To be meaningful, clarifying must be applied 
consistently over an extended period of time. A clue to its 
success can be found in its use by the student in his dealings with 
others (which will probably happen before he is ready to use it 

on his teacher). 

Clarifying isn't an interview activity nor should it be don 
in a fomial, structured way. Most importantly, it should 
never become a vehicle for moralizing. indtK'trinating. or 
dogmatizing. An educator with strong views relating to his 
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personal life decisions will have an opportiinijy lo reveal (and 
examine) those views when he ami the siuJeni have reached a 
level of Jnisj ami sharing in which the student seeks out those 
opinions. The teacher's opinions will be best respected if 
conveyed in this fashion — even though the student may still 
ch(H)se (0 feel differently on ceilain points. 

Another thing clarifying is not designed to do is to replace 
a teacher's other educational functions. What clarifying does is 
lo create a climate of acceptance wherein both educator and 
student have a chance to unilerstand each other better as people 
— along with some of the internal and external shaping 
pressures — so that the business of learning can proceed 
unencumbered by emotional misunderstanding or insensitivity. 

When such conditions prevail, the importance of the 
individual as an individual becomes more apparent. For the 
young person faced with all the problems of "growing up" in an 
increasingly indifferent world, the degree to which this worth is 
self-perceived is (he degree to which he is equipped to make 
life-positive decisions for himself. 



valuing 
values 

In much the same way as an educator must understand the 
personal internal and external pressures that shape the way he 
deals with things or responds to people, he must, also apply 
values claritlcation techniques to his own thinking before he can 
guide others in their use. 

This is not to say that he must rid himself of all emotional 
content in the way he responds to students or others; on the 
contrary, emotional content is what makes his response human 
and therefore, understandable. What self-imposed values 
clarification can do for the teacher is better equip him to 
understand why he tends to respond in certain ways by 
eliminating the possibility of inconsistencies in thought that 
otherwise plague communication, especially on the one-to-one 
level. So conditioned, the teacher is better equipped to ask 
appropriate clarifying questions in a manner that neither 
projects his bias nor loads the question in a way which obviates a 
truly clarifying respon.se. 

The Gap Trap 

While no one would deny the necessity for good 
communication to enhance interpersonal appreciation and, 
ultimately, self-esteem, the fact remains that a major block 
toward accomplishing this end is that our society maintains 
some strong differences abt)Ut what fundamental values should 
be. These differences most often are identified along 
generational lines, with the more traditional views being 
fiercely defended by parents and other older people (including 
teachers) who often dismiss "new" views as the fuzzy thinking 
of inexperienced youth . 
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In dcalini: ss iili i>nc aiiolhor. the sides in this philosophical 
lug-ot-war often display doiinuitisni or resort to "killer 
sialements" (put-downs) rather than face the issues of the 
moment. In frustration, the adversaries cite "generation gap" 
as the insumuHintablc obstacle in their failure lo understand one 
another. 

Because ihey are unwilling to see the gap as one of 
communication, rather than generation, the chasm grows in 
areas where significant value dichotomies occur. Among them: 
"X" says that personal satisfaction comes mainly from 
achicvcincnt after substantial investments of energy; "Y" says 
personal satisfaction is found in cxfurii'iicc and one should 
always bt willing to try something . "X" says that the future is 
the important time /one of life, and all we do should be oriented 
losome goal ahead: "Y" says now is life's important time zone 
and preoccupation with the future is foolish. "X" says man 
should be </.i,'.i,'/v.v.v/\"(' and willing to fight for what he wants; 
"Y" says a (uis.sivc attitude is best and that everything comes 
along in its own moment. "X" says form is important and that 
stK-icty functions best when everyone knows what to expect 
of others: "Y" says content is important and it dexjsn't 
matter how or what you do as long as you don't hurt 
anyone. And so forth. 

What "X" and "Y" fail to perceive is that they are both 
right ... which is why it is imperative that each one become 
aware of the shaping pressures of life and the need for values 
clarification in making the kinds of decision that will enhance 
self-esteem and obviate destructive behaviors, such as drug 
misuse and generation gap cop-out. 

Sensitized through awareness of the pressures that 
shape behavior and fortified with the knowledge of values 
clarification and what it can do, the educator can still falter if 
he devalues the feelings of others through the superimposition 
of his own. 

Though this has been stated before, it cannot be repeated 
loo vigorously because it's an extremely easy trap to fall into. 
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particularly for teachers who arc. by coiidihoning aiul 
inclination, inipartcrs of knowledge. Fgo considerations arc 
also part of this picture: the teacher role ilcmands the kind of 
person who enjoys being stage center and managing others, and 
this is at iKlds with values clarificatit>n leadership which 
requires the exercise of prodigit)Us scll-rcNtraim. 

There are some other rules of the road the teacher should 
fully understand about the clarifying process. To begin with, 
the ch;inces for success in applying the principles are better 
when others are also aware of them . Alter all. it's not a secret 
thing, a fomi of intellectual entrapment which only authority 
figures can use. Then too. responses are more likely to be 
genuine when everyone can function according to the same, 
rules. Equally important . it should be clear that one has the right 
nof lo participate if one clux)ses. iuid. there sht)uld never be any 
sense of censure or disapproval associated with this. 

Faultlessly treading the line between ovorreaction and 
underreaction is a challenge few people coulii meet. The 
response appropriate to one yoimgster's expression of feeling 
could be all wrong for another, und even the most sensitive 
educators will be imable to reach certain students some of the 
time and other students at any time. The important thing is to try 
to be consistent in the way in which one deals with others so that 
even if the response proves insufficient, the sincerity of the 
effort is evident. 

Respect 

Respect for teachers is a centuries-old idea. For western 
man. the Judeo/Christian heritage fortifies the concept through 
both Old and New Testaments. In eastern philosophies, the 
teacher is reveredamong men. Almost every culture, including 
the most primitive, a.s.signs the teacher an exalted role in its 
societ) . 

A newer concept hoUls thu: students, too. warrant respect , 
This idea is not revoliuii)nary; it is a natural conclusion that has 
evolved in societies where the total (X)pulaiion is educated to 




think tor iiselt and assume more independent responsibility for 
personal action. 

While much lip-service is given to the new concept, 
traditional patterns of thinking which maintain stringent 
authority roles for teachers vis-a-vis students are still very much 
with us. Teachers so oriented sec their principal purpose as 
being transmitters of cognitive material under conditions in 
which behavioral performance may mean as much as academic 
achievement. In such a milieu, respect for teachers is assumed. 
Whatever respect is given students tends to reflect the degree to 
which students accept traditional subservient roles. 

The necessity for genuine mutuul respect has become 
dramatically apparent in recent years partly in response to 
growing concern about such subjects as drug misuse and the 
frequent inabilitN of teachers, parents, and the community to 
reach young people on this and other issues. 

Partly in response to this concern, an increasing amount of 
attention has been focused on affective modes of teaching — 
which, in turn, lends impetus to the need for developing 
experiential learning and values clarificatiot: part of the 
decision-making priKess. 

But dealing with feelings is an exercise in futility if respect 
is only a one-way street. Today's young person has a high 
awareness level of what is or is not genuine in dealing with 
authority figures . While he does not reject authority out of hand, 
he no longer mindlessly accedes to it. The current attitude 
seems to be: "You have no right to try to superimpose your 
views on me ... but I'm willing to listen to what they are if you 
will listen to me." 

For many teachers, working with students in terms of 
values clarification will mean a whole new way of doing things. 
The kind of educator who feels it's important for students to 
consider l\\c feelin}>s of those who shaped the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 is more likely to make the event 
understandable than the teacher who simply recites the fact of 
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cxcraHaic tron, ,h,.s .o conionnx^rary issues - including 
drugs. Feelings behind an issue are i.npor.an. for U)dav\ 
young. • ' 

One oiher signifieani ehange in leaehinu sivle foi ihose 
who employ experion.ial learning and values\-laritiea.ion ' 
lochmques ,s ,ha. leaehers wi II be obliged u, do a Km less talkin. 
and a lot more listening. One doesn't simply walk into a rrn^n" 
anu say. Ok. today we're going to do values clarification - 
Lcammg needs will still be much as they have been, except 
that educators will have to be better attuned to values 
statements which provide opportunities to get closer to where (he 
teelmgs are. 

Respect, freely given, is a form of love. And like love it 
uocsn t blcK)m unrequited. 
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looking 
ahead 

One of the ironies of lite is that we are willini: to eonimii 
vast rcsourees to dealiiiii with problems after the faei but an; 
unwillini: to ins est much in problem prevention . This has been 
and continues to be. the main thrust of the dniy dilemma. 

One reason for this may be our great passion for 
technology and activities that lend themselves to the 
mathematics of the statistician's siide rule; we like to reassure 
ourselves that all is well by lcx,king at percentages, rather than 
people. 

Becau.sc whui is proposed here is a pka fer-the long hau I — 
and. moreover, one whose intluence cannot be limited to the 
dmg scene- it will be impossible to calibrate its efficacy in any 
ot the usual ways. Self-esteem is a qualitative, not quantitative 
aspect of life. 

The only way in which numbers can be applied to the 
concept is in the sense that Hshest chance for success would 
occur It many would commit themselves to its principles. Still. 
It only one of the teachers a young person encounters could use 

the principles to instil I a sense of self- worth in a child who might 
not otherwise achieve this, the intluence of that one teacher 
eould spell the difference between a life lost to self-destructive 
behavior and one with a positive orientation. 

It's in the nature of things that we resist change when the 
change implies that we haven't done our best. But if wecan give 
up the idea that serious drug misuse is a singular problem and 
accept instead the thought that it is symptomatic of something 
more profound, some fundamental deficiencv . then the need 
tor a fundamental change in the way we deal with youth 
'icconies obvious. 
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The drug aliernalive conc'ept asks much of educators in 
that il requires a willingness to accept change both i.i attitiidinal 
and prcKedural ways. Hopefully, teachers won't view this as 
condemnation of what they've done before. As stated m the 
beginning of this iKK.k, our collective failure to deal properly 
with the drug problem bespeaks no lack of good will, it only 
underscores a lack of Icxils to do the job. 

But the tools are now ..-lable to those who wish to 
e.nploy them - provided there is understanding of the linkage 
between fonnative pressures, risk taking and decision making 
_ and a willingness to employ the self-esteem buildmg 
principles bearing on these factors. 

It takes courage and determination to deal with oneselt and 
others according to the precepts of these pages. 

Self-esteem is the name of the game . The message is: "Be 
what you want: love what you are." 
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i^c appendix 



EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING EXERCISES 

Thesixsample "experiences" which followare indicative 
of the scope and variety of methods which can be used with 
groups and individuals to open communication with othere. 
enhance self-discovery, and strengthen self-esteem. The firet 
three are suitable for any age group. The last three are designed 
for people beyond the elementary level. 
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Fun 

Fun is a simple exorcise designed tor groups of any age but 
also usable for individuals. Clusters of 6 to 10 people (up to 30 
total per group) can participate. The objective is to put 
participants at ease, let them get to know each other better 
shaipen their sense of individuality , and encourage them to teel 
goixl aK)Ut themselves. 

Taking the word FUN and beginning with the first letter, 
F, to stand for havoriic Activity . each person is asked: "What 
is your favoiite activity?" . 
In one sentence, each person describes his favorite activity 

to others in his group. 

"Using the second letter, U, to stand for UiuUrtakm}t 
Uiidenuiy, de:..ribe some project you are currently working 
on. 

Each person briefly explains. 

' -Using the third letter, N , to stand for Nice . tel I the group 
something nice about yourself." 

After all participants have been through the exercise, the 
leader asks each one to describe, in a single word, how he teels . 
Following this, the leader shares his feelings with the group. 
The consequence of these activities is that participants are able 
to associate faces (names) with feelings; people are more at 
ease; and members of the group develop a sense ot warmth tor 
one another. 



Association 



A technique someuiiics (anil often iinconciously) used U) 
itieniity people is that of association. Common examples are: 
"... strony as a hull . . . dumh as an ox . . . preny as a ro.se . . . she's 
a tomato ... that one's a dog." and .so on. 

The object of this cxerci.se is to utilize a.s.sociational 
thought as an aid to thinkiny and increasing awareness of the 
.stimuli to which one reacts. It is al.soa yooil technique toreveal 
bias.stemminii from internal and external pics.sureconditioninii. 
The exercise works best in a group where the participants have 
.some information about one another. Up to 15 pairs can 
participate . Each participant needs a sheet of paper and a pencil . 

The instructions are as follnws: 

"U.sing only one or two words for your reply, and leaving 
a few linos o\' space after each answer, please respond to the 
following question: 

"If your partner were a flower, what flower would he be? 

"If your partner were an automobile, what model would he 

be? 

"If your partner were a color ... 
"If your partner were an animal ,.. 
"If yoar partner were a .song ..." 
And .so forth. 

Following the conclusion of a list of such temis. the 
participants are asked to explain why they selected the choices 
they made. (An "I ilon't know" is an acceptable answer if the 
rea.son is unclear.) 

Dealing w ith abstractions is a valuable exercise for tho.sc 
concerned with values clarification . One of the things it reveals 
is the necessitN for precision in chixising the words we use to 
communicate with oneanother. Although the Hnglish language 
i.s rich in its variations, it is al.so .subject to misinteipretation. as 
anyone forced to communicate with abstract temis is quick to 
discover. 

■.i. 
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Bragging 

The objective of this activity is to have inUividiials look at 
themselves and identify skills, accomplishments and qualities 
they feel good about; sec the same attributes in others; and feel 
comfortable about sharing these feelings with others even 
though our society condemns expressions of self-esteem 

(bragging). , . < 

A group (20 to 30 persons) is divided into clusters ot 3 lb ? 

people, with any number of clusters functioning at one time. 

Participants are given a few moments to detemiine the order 

of bragging and to think over what they want to say. 

then each person gels a minute to tell the others how and 

why he's so special. After all have had a turn, participants can 

question one another about what they said. 

The exercise tends to be fun. It is also boisterous at times. 
In group discussion following the activity, a number of 
interesting questions bearing on self-esteem can be examined. 
Anion, them: What is society's attitude about bragging? ... 
Why are we always expected to be humble ? . . . Does the sharing 
of positive qualities help develop positive attitudes? . . . What is 
worth bragging about? ... Are positive facts really boasts? 
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Five-Minute Person 



This experience is a splendid icebreaker for a group of 
unacquainted people (up to 20 in number). 

Participants are paired with partners they don't know and 
are instructed to. "tell one another who you are/' Each person is 
given five minutes to describe himself before the roles are 
reversed. ^'Listeners" are encouraged to ask questions to better 
understand the descriptions. 

After approximately lOminutes, the group is reassembled 
and each person has a minute to describe his partnei to the 
others. 

Following the individual descriptions, the activity is 
discussed for its value. These are some of the themes that can be 
explored at this time: How does one describe oneself? How do 
you know "who you are''? How do we listen to others? How 
does the acquaintance process work in reality? 

A number of variations of this exercise are possible in 
which personal attitudes can be revealed through examination 
of specific topics, such as drugs, sex, or what-have-you. The 
point of these exercises is as much reflective listening as it is 
self-revelation . Since the partner must report to the group on the 
feelings of the other person, it is necessary that each person 
listen to the other with special care, putting aside personal 
feelings on the issue at hand. This is of particular value to 
the individual being introduced to values clarification 
techniques. Internal and external shaping pressures also come 
into play here. 
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Ten Loves 



The iibjcctivo of this experience is U) encDurage a sense o\' 
selt'-diseovery. This is a sophisticated exercise best suited tor 
older students and adults. Because of the self-directed nature of 
Ten Loves, the number of fX)ssible participants is limitless, 

Supplies required are a sheet of paper and a pencil, 
Participants are instructed to draw seven vertical coUnnns. with 
the first column taking up approximately one third of the page 
and the remaining six being equal in width. The columns are to 
be labeled as shown below: 





Risk 


l.asl 
Done 


S5 


SV, (). 


Mom 
l);Kt 


5 N cars 

Al!0 

















In the left-hand column, the participant lists the 10 things 
he most enjoys doing. These can range from purely physical to 
relatively passive activities. If he feels some risk taking is 
involved in any of the activities, he puts an "R" next to it. In the 
third column he notes when he last participated in the activity, 
and in the fourth column, whether it cost over $5. Next, he 
indicates whether the activity involves a special person (SP). 
others (O), him alone (A), or some combination of the above. In 
the column labeled **Mom & Dad." the participant should 
make a notation for those activities which either or both parents 
have done. And in the final column he should indicate whether 
he did the activity five years ago. 

Upon completion of the chart, the instructor should 
encourage d'scussion and personal refiection by asking the 
participants what they have discovered about them.selves and 
what this might mean regarding self-image. 
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The Most 

This aclivily is best suited Ibr groups thai have been 
tunelioning together lonj; enough tor some reasonable sense of 
one another to have developed. The value in the exereise is to 
require pereeption or|X>sitive traits in the participants. (It is also 
possible to assign these traits to oneselT.) 

( A Nvordoreaution: this exereise is not a popularity contest 
and no "scores" should be kept. The completed paper should 
be seen only by the person who Tills it out.) 

tach person is given a printed sheet of paper that has I ! 
.statements and the Ibllowing directions: "Fill in the blanks with 
names of people in the room no\\\ You may use your own name 
if you choose." The statements are: 

The person I know best is ^ 

The person V\w least ofranl of is 

The friendliest person is 

The w'unnest person is 

The most eneri^etie person is 

The most independent person is ^ 

The most nuttnre person is . 

The |vrson most interested in others is 

The /i^/////V.s7 person is 

The most nnderstofulinii person is .. 

The person I trust most is 

Participants are also gi\ en an opportunity to add any other 
statements they wish on the lower hall* of the page. 

After the exercise isconipleted, the leader can call on a Tew 
participants to indicate their choices Ibr cenain categories. He 
can also ask them why they selected the |vrson they named. A 
good technique is to ask Ibr "ditTerent" names tor the same 
category or to shift categories to obtain additiiMial names. 
( Howes er. a total mndown is not advisable lest anyone be hurt 
by being excluded iVoni all lists !)(3ne of the im|x>ilant areas Ibr 
discussion is the inclusion or exclusion ofthe participants' own 
name in the statements. Encouragement should be given to 
positive recognition of self as being more constructive than 
seir-erracement. 
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In recent years, a number of interesting books have been 
published which relate to concepts discussed in these pages. 
The list below is a limited selection ofb(x)ks recommended by 
individuals on the Advisory Committee tor this volume. 
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Games for Education and Training, n.d. Available from 
Information Resources, hie, 1675 Massachusetts Ave., 
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DRUG/ALCOHOL 
INFORMATION SOURCES 

The followiiv; agencies are recommended as good source for 
current intbmiation on drug and alcohol misuse. A variety of 
published materials are available through them (many without 
cost), and they can also recommend drug misuse materials 
available elsewhere. 

Sa! tonal Clcarins: HtniseforAlco/wl Infomunum. P.O, 
Box 2345, Rockville, Maryland 20852. 

\aii<)nal Cleann\{ House for Dru^i Informalion, P.O. 
Box 1908, Rockville, Maryland 20850, 

Nuiti^tial Coorilinanni> Council on Oru}{ Education, 1 526 
Eighteenth Street, N,W„ Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Special Action Office for Dru}^ Abuse Prevention. 
Executive Office of the President, Washington, D,C. 
20506, 
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